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PRODUCT 
OPERATION 


GRUB-PROOFS AND 
FERTILIZES LAWNS 





This original grub-proofing com- 
pound combines protection from 
ravages of Japanese and other 
beetle grubs with organic ferti- 
lizers. Thus, one operation both 
grub-proofs and fertilizes. 100 
Ibs. of Grub-O, costing $8, treats 
2500 sq. ft. of turf. Grub-O con- 
tains no weed seeds or harmful 
bacteria, retards crab grass. 
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BRAND’S 


Own Root #3 


LILACS 


It takes two years 
longer to produce 
French Lilacs on their own roots, 
but it is worth while because we 
can assure our customers of more 
vigorous plants, true to type and 
hardy enough for northern clim- 
ates. You can buy these splendid 
Lilacs today at very moderate 
prices. We can offer you doubles 
and singles, any color from pink 
to purple and any size from 2-3 
ft. to 5-6 ft. 


Prize PEONIES 


Brand's Peony Farms have specialized 
in the world’s best Peonies for over 70 
years and now have the largest and finest 
collection in the country. Your choice of 
over a hundred lovely varieties will cost 
you less than vou anticipate because of 
our large stock. Look through our at- 
tractive, colored catalog and order early. 


Our Beautiful 1946 Catalog 
is FREE 





Many New Irises and other peren- 
nials, Flowering Crabs for the Far 
North, Double Flowering Plums, 
Northern Apricots, Bush Oherries, 
Ornamentals. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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Cover Illustration: —Calla Lilies. Photograph by 
Gottlieb A. Hampfler. 
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Garden Work for Late September 








GIVE the outdoor chrysanthemums a final staking as soon as the 
flower buds have set. 

IT IS now time that daffodils were planted. Tulips can go into the 
ground next month. 

PANSIES and other violas, set in frames now, will give good plants 
and flowers for next Spring. 

RESEED lawns at once. Also, plant new lawns now. Remember that 
the basic factor for success is a well-enriched soil. 

PEONIES planted now will be in position to establish themselves 
and grow well next Spring. In handling the roots, try to rid them 
of all signs of rot. 

MAKE plans now to ensure the over-wintering of tender plants of all 
sorts, whether by lifting bulbs, potting of plants, collecting seeds 
cr the making of cuttings. 

PHLOX, dicentra, trollius and many other perennials divided now 
will flower next season with no apparent check. While the border 
is open dig in manure or humus. 

IN PREPARING the house plants for Winter, plan to test out the 
new soilless culture pots. They will prove useful where potting soil 
is unobtainable, or careful watering is not always possible. 

PICK gourds before they are touched by frost. Cut the stems about 
two inches from the fruit. As with squashes and pumpkins, care 
should be taken that they are not damaged by careless handling. 

IT IS time to stop heavy pruning of hedges and other woody plants. 
Nothing is gained by doing the job now over letting it go until 
Spring. Besides, the plants need the leaves taken off by pruning. 

THIS is the season to start soil preparation for projected Spring plant- 
ings such as rose beds, perennial borders or rock gardens. If next 
year’s vegetable garden is to be on new ground, it had best be broken 
up now and sown to rye. Lime if necessary. 

IN GARDENS where rodents are at work, tulips and other bulbs can 
well be protected by fine-mesh chicken wire sunk vertically around 
the outside of the planting and then bent down flat on the surface 
of the soil. The horizontal portion should be removed in early 
Spring. 











Two lovely native perennials for the wild 
garden or half-shady border. Plant now in 
liberal groups for Spring bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Dormant roots, $1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 
Fresh-dug roots, $1.50 for 10, $3.00 for 25 
(Add postage) 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 (Add postage) 





Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and 
Wild Flowers. We have specialized 
in these for over 60 years. May we 
serve you? Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. pox H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 
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You Can Grow 
STRONGER PLANTS 








The Vitamin-Hormone Stimulant 
Vitamin B-1 in the most 
effective form 


Prepare your plants for Win- 
ter by strengthening their 
roots. Water all of your plants 
with this scientifically formu- 
lated plant stimulant, once 
each week until frost. 


It will improve the vigor of 
your plants, perennials, 
shrubs, trees, or lawns and in- 
sure their early start next 
Spring. Good on any soil — 
acid or alkaline. 


Use in Fall Planting 


Transplantone helps shrubs and 
perennials over the shock of trans- 
planting. A 3 oz. can makes 3000 
gailons of watering solution and 
costs $1. Booklet with every pack- 
age. Buy from your dealer or send 
$1 today. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Division H-10 
AMBLER PA. 


CALIFORNIAN BULBS 


Entrancing!, Delightful!, Lovely! 
will but mildly express your pleas- 
ure in these lovely Spring-flowering 
native bulbs. They do splendidly in 
the East, too. 


“Get Acquainted Collections” 
24 Mariposa Tulips 











6 each, 4 vars., each named ...... $1.00 
25 Brodizas, Dainty and lasting 

5 each, 5 vars., each named ...... 1.00 
25 Erythroniums (Dogtooth Violets) 

5 each, 5 vars., each named ...... 1.10 
25 Giant Trilliums. Fine for shade 

5 each, 5 vars., each named ...... 1.40 


18 Stately Camassia. Most easy 
6 each, 3 vars., each named ...... 1.00 


(Postpaid to your door with full culture) 


Free Upon Request. Beautiful catalog illus- 
trated in color describes these and many 
other unusual Bulbs, Plants, Seeds with full 


culture. 
CARL PURDY 


Box 9206 UKIAH, CALIF. 


EUREKA 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
Apply Now 
1 Ib. treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 


8 oz. $1.00—1 Ib. $1.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on reques! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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§ Reus year’s gladiolus exhibitions in various parts of the 
country have been marked by original and unusual ex- 
hibits. Probably the exhibit which attracted the most attention 
was the one set up by Vaughan’s 
Seed Store of Chicago, IIl., at 


the Michigan Gladiolus Show, Original Features at This 


held at Jackson. This exhibit 
consisted of gladiolus flowers ar- 
ranged so as to make a rainbow 
over 40 feet long with a pot of gold in the form of Dearborn 
gladioli at each end. Over 5000 blooms were used in this dis- 
play, which won a first prize. Incidentally, the Michigan show 
was one of the outstanding exhibitions of the year. The entire 
hall where it was held was made to look like a huge gladiolus 
garden, the walls being lined with displays which stood out 
in striking contrast to an evergreen background. Unique ar- 
rangements were seen throughout the hall. The Hobby Gladi- 
olus Gardens of Monroe, Mich., had a trylon and perisphere, 
one of yellow and one of pink gladioli. Wentworth Gardens, 
Battle Creek, used a gigantic gold picture frame to enclose 
glass bowls filled with gladioli against a black velour back- 
ground, creating the effect of a huge painting. The Michigan 
Gladiolus Society presented a highly educational exhibit show- 
ing the development of the gladiolus from the original species 
to the present time, explanatory cards being used to indicate 
the place of origin. 

Some of the newer varieties which stood out at this show 
were the following: Peggy Lou, pink and resembling Picardy 
in its habit of growth; Greta Garbo, blush; Corona, blush, 
edged with pink; Helen of Troy, buff with markings; Rima, 
light lavender; June Bride, pale yellow with a red throat. A 
new class of free-flowering varieties, featured by A. E. Kun- 
derd, Inc., of Goshen, Ind., attracted much attention. The 
placement in this type is quite different from that ordinarily 
seen. The varieties shown were Tops, rose pink; Charming, 
deep pink; and Orange Delight. The grand champion spike at 


the show was Picardy, exhibited by Mrs. James Tyson of 
Detroit, Mich. 

Several of the shows this year had an American flag made 
of gladiolus blooms. One such 
exhibit was set up by Flying 
Cloud Farms, New Bedford, 


Year's Gladiolus Shows in Beston Arnel coose, made 


of gladiolus bloom was also 
shown at the Boston exhibition. Both of these patriotic sym- 
bols were designed by Mrs. Walter Moseley. A similar Ameri- 
can flag was exhibited at the annual exhibition in Grant’s Pass, 
Ore. At the Oregon show, too, a remarkable floral fan was 
exhibited, the work of Mrs. I. Thomas. 

The annual exhibition of the Indiana Gladiolus Society at 
Crown Point included a large windmill, constructed by using 
Maid of Orleans, Pink Delight, Miss Bloomington, and 
Ruffled Splendor. This exhibit was set up by A. E. Kunderd, 
Inc., of Goshen and was awarded the J. H. Patterson cup for 
the exhibit creating the most comment and interest on the part 
of the general public. 


Begonia Enthusiasts Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Branch of the American 
Begonia Society held at the Essex County Agricultural School, 
Danvers, Mass., on August 24, took the form of a house plant 
conference and lovers of this indoor sport filled the large hall. 
Professor Arnold M. Davis of Massachusetts State College 
was the morning speaker. It was cheering to these domestic 
horticulturists to hear that the old-fashioned ways of growing 
plants in clay pots and fertilizing with bone meal and cow 
manure are still good practice. Plastic and glass containers are 
new and fascinating, but, as Professor Davis pointed out, the 
clay pots have 500 years of sound horticulture behind them. 

Plants may be grown in any container which will hold 


A rainbow of gladioli with a pot of gold at each end gave the Michigan Gladiolus Exhibition the 
most unique exhibit of that at any flower show this season 
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them, if good judgment is used about soil, air and water. 
Commercial fertilizers must be given regularly and in correct 
amounts. Small plants will show the greatest gain. A tea- 
spoonful of a standard commercial fertilizer in a quart of water 
once in ten days is a reasonable amount to apply. Fertilizers, 
however, give different results in different localities. Hydro- 
ponics, Professor Davis said, were chiefly for amusement. Soil, 
the natural element, is better. 

Pests are always with us. New plants introduce them, the 
speaker pointed out, so they should be isolated for a time and 
carefully watched. Various remedies were discussed, but work 
and cold water are still the best insecticides, it was declared. 
A light application of a commercial kerosene product may be 
used occasionally with good results. A nicotine solution may 
be poured on the soil to kill worms or insects which develop 
there. Red spider is encouraged by dry air and lack of water. 
If the moisture content of the air is kept above 50 per cent and 
the temperature not over 70 degrees, the red spider will vanish. 

Plants thrive in air-conditioned houses, because moisture is 
always present in proper amounts. Much may be done with 
home-made humidifiers. A clay flower pot, set in water in 
front of an electric fan gives excellent results, and pans of 
water on or near radiators are helpful. 

In the afternoon, a brief business session was held. The 
name of ‘Eastern Branch’’ was changed to the ‘‘New England 
Branch,’ and the following officers were elected: President, 
H. Linwood White, Danvers, Mass.; vice-president, Aubert S. 
Giles, Danvers; secretary, Mrs. B. W. Skinner, Lynnfield 
Centre, Mass.; treasurer, Charles I. Gould, Jr., Middleton, 
Mass. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was William Carter of 
Tewksbury who spoke on ‘“‘Succulents,’’ which he defined as 
plants with fleshy leaves, and cacti as succulents with thorns. 
The “‘Old Man”’ cactus, a native of Mexico, lives to become 
200 years old and 30 feet high. The powder puff cactus was 
recommended as a fine bloomer, with very decorative red seed 
pods. Echeveria carnicolor has good orange flowers in February. 

Bryophyllums may be distinguished from kalanchoés by 
their drooping flowers, those of the kalanchoés being held 
upright. While cacti will survive under desert conditions, they 
will grow better in good compost with some sand and leaf 
mold. Seed germinates quickly, sometimes in two days, but the 
little plants grow slowly. Water carefully, especially in Winter. 
The Christmas cactus should rest in the Fall, in a dry state. 
Begin watering in late November. When the buds appear, it 
may be watered once with one teaspoonful of nitrate of soda 
in a gallon of water. Feed again in the Spring, and grow well 
during the Summer. 

The last speaker was Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Peabody, Mass., 
who talked about begonias, and showed beautiful Lumiere 
slides of begonias growing in the lath house of the Rosecroft 
Begonia Gardens, in San Diego, Cal. Following this, the audi- 
ence enjoyed a large exhibit of house plants of many kinds, and 
inspected the school greenhouses as 
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president, William Crichton, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. ; 
fifth vice-president, Albert Hunt, Sewickley, Pa.; secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, Summit, N. J.; treasurer, Robert P. 
Brydon, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; trustee, Frederick Sparks, 
Oakdale, L. I. 

Preceding the annual banquet, the convention attendants 
were guests of the Horticultural Society of New York at a 
cocktail party. James C. Auchincloss, Fred Payne, William A. 
Rodman, were hosts, and Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson received the 
guests as they entered the Palm Room. Mr. Auchincloss was 
toastmaster at the banquet, Mr. Payne and Mr. Rodman, 
speakers, as was also H. L. Spellacy, representing Martin L. 
Davey, who was prevented from being present. August Koch 
was honored for his 50 years of outstanding service to horti- 
culture by being awarded the gold medal of the National 
Association of Gardeners. The presentation was made by the 
retiring president, Frank T. Edington. 

Twelve past presidents breakfasted together and John W. 
Everitt, who held the office of president in 1915, initiated the 
1940 office holder, Frank T. Edington, into the fold. 


Lectures at New York Botanical Garden 


It is announced that the New York Botanical Garden is 
sponsoring a series of free illustrated lectures to be held 
Saturday afternoons at 3:00 p.m. The first talk in this series 
was given September 14 by E. J. Alexander, assistant curator, 
on ‘‘Flowers and Fruits of Autumn.’’ The remaining schedule 


is as follows: 

September 21. ‘‘Success With Azaleas and Rhododendrons”’ by P. M. Koster, 
nurseryman. 

“Lighting for Flower Production’’ by John M. Arthur, 
Boyce Thompson Institute. 


September 28. 


October 5. ‘Autumn Planting for Spring Bloom’’ by Ethel Anson S. 
Peckham, honorary curator. 

October 12. “Some Seaweeds and Their Companions’ by H. Beaman 
Douglass, M.D. 

October 19. ‘‘Designing the Small Garden’’ by Nelson M. Wells, 
President, City Gardens Club. 

October 26. ‘‘Gardens of Antiquity’’ by H. W. Rickett, assistant 


bibliographer. 

‘‘Marvels in Plant Adaptation’’ by H. N. Moldenke, 
associate curator. 

‘‘How Garden Pests Spend the Winter’ by B. O. Dodge, 
plant pathologist. 

“A Tour of the Conservatories’ by T. H. Everett, 
horticulturist. 

‘Grapes and Their History’’ by A. B. Stout, curator of 
education and laboratories. 

“Spring in the Asia Minor Islands’’ by Professor and Mrs. 
Clarence H. Young. 

“Garden Books for Christmas Gifts’’ by Elizabeth C. Hall, 
librarian. 

‘Plants and the Course of Civilization’’ by W. H. Camp, 
assistant curator. 


Further information may be obtained from the New York 


Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York, N. Y. 


November 2. 
November 9. 
November 16. 
November 23. 
November 30. 
December 7. 
December 14. 


Rose Society to Meet in Oklahoma City 


Word has been received that the annual Fall meeting of the 
American Rose Society will be held 





well as the society's lath house shown 
at the 1940 Spring flower show in 
Boston. The lath house was set up 
on the school grounds and filled with 
begonias and allied plants. 


Gardeners in Convention . 


At the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Gardeners 
in New York City, the following 
officers were elected: President, Fred 
Moore, Haverford, Pa.; first vice- 
president, Herbert W. Tickner, Far 
Hills, N. J.; second vice-president, 
Kenneth Hadland, Huntington,L.I.; 
third vice-president, James Bryce, 








in Oklahoma City, Okla., in con- 
junction with the Oklahoma Rose 
Society, October 20, 21 and 22. 
Headquarters will be in the Skirvin 








Hotel. A rose show will be held and 
Oklahoma City’s new municipal rose 
garden in Will Rogers’ Park will 
be dedicated. Among the prominent 
speakers will be Dr. L. M. Massey 
and Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell 
University; Dr. John C. Ratsek of 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Dr. H. R. Rosen of the 
University of Arkansas; Mr. Arthur 
F. Truex, Tulsa, Okla.; Mr. C. A. 
Birge, Oklahoma City, Okla., and 

















Washington, D. C.; fourth vice- 





Anticipation! ! 


Mrs. A. H. Richarz, Glendale, Mo. 








Insect Friends in the Garden 


Allies which the garden maker may not recog- 
nize but which are always working for him 


ANY a gardener agrees with Alice of looking-glass 
fame when she declares, “‘I don’t rejoice in insects at 


all.”” This attitude is certainly understandable. Be- 
tween spraying for this and swatting that a gardener is certain 
to be prejudiced against insects, especially the kinds that seem 
bent on destroying all his plants. 

Butterflies and bees may be welcome and, of course, the 
honeybee is looked upon with general favor. Yet, the multi- 
tudes of wasps, flies and beetles which assist these insects in 
the pollination of flowers are usually disregarded or ignored. 

When told that there are very few species of destructive 
insects the average gardener finds little cause to rejoice. He 
knows that there are enough kinds to keep him occupied and 
that these make up for all the rest by their abundance. En- 
tomologists reckon the species of insects in the hundreds of 
thousands and as one learns about them, he finds that most 
of them get along very nicely without man, his domestic 
animals and his plants. Even more important is the fact that 
the species which are not harmful include many which do 
man an occasional good turn while others are working for 
him all the time. 

If one goes back a moment and stops to think why pests 
are pests, he will realize that gardens are ideal supplies of food. 
He is growing them for that reason himself so that when an 
insect whose favorite food is cabbages finds a garden with 
rows of this delicious vegetable it proceeds to multiply by the 
thousand. 

Fortunately, all insects are not vegetarians. Although man 
finds certain kinds which prefer weeds helpful, it is largely 
among the carnivores and the parasites that he discovers most 
of his friends. Just as the cabbage worm feeds on cabbage, so 
there are insects which delight in cabbage worms. Naturally, 
one cannot expect them to eat all of these caterpillars. They 
must leave some worms to supply next year’s food. This does 
not enter their minds, of course, but as the food supply gets 
scarce, it does get harder and harder to find. In other words, 
although one cannot expect any insect to exterminate its host, 
he can count on it for assistance. 

An outstanding example of a useful predator is the brilliant 
calosoma beetle which was introduced from Europe to help 
control the gypsy moth. During the recent increase of this pest 
the beetle has also multiplied and in places where man cannot 
or does not spray it is efficiently and unobtrusively doing its 
share by eating caterpillars and pupz. Not only as an adult 
is it beneficial. Its ferocious black larva is also a sworn enemy 
of the gypsies. Yet, just because this beetle is large and looks 
dangerous it is frequently considered a suspicious character 
and stepped on. 

Not all predators are equally helpful. One of the most over- 
rated is the praying mantis. With ‘‘jaws that bite’ and ‘‘claws 
that catch,”’ it is wonderfully equipped to seize and devour 
insects. Although slow-moving, it takes victims with deadly 
accuracy and motion pictures showing it tearing apart a cater- 
pillar have been censored. The egg masses of this insect are 
covered with a frothy material which hardens and protects 
the eggs. In this stage the praying mantis spends the Winter. 
Now, if this creature is such a fierce devourer of other insects, 
how can its economic status be questioned? The answer is 
that it captures all sorts of insects indiscriminately and when 
its prey is studied one finds that it eats not only destructive 
species but those of real value as well. 

This is not true, however, of most of our large lady-beetles 
or ‘‘bugs.’” Except for the Mexican bean beetle and an allied 
species, which are the black sheep of the family, these insects 


are patient and thorough destroyers of aphids and scales. The 
introduction of an Australian lady-beetle to fight the cottony 
cushion scale is comparable to the arrival of Lafayette in the 
American colonies. No one needs to be told what adult lady 
beetles look like but many do not recognize the larve which 
do much of the good. These are six-legged ‘‘worms,’’ which, 
until known for what they really are, look fully as destructive 
as pear slugs or the larvez of elm leaf beetle. Before turning into 
adults, they pass through a resting stage called the pupa, an 
example of which is shown at the left of the illustration. 

Aside from these predators, there are parasites which seek 
prey for their larvz, saving their helpless offspring from hav- 
ing to find it themselves. The larve may even feed within the 
bodies of their host. For the most part, these parasites feed on 
plant-eating species. When the latter are pests the parasites 
are man’s friends indeed. 

The only one of these useful insects which is likely to 
attract the attention of the layman is a large ichneumon fly 
with exceedingly long “‘tails."” These appendages are really 
an egg-laying apparatus by means of which the female is able 
to deposit her eggs in the tunnels of wood-boring larve. 
There are also thousands of parasitic wasps and flies. Any 
child who has tried to raise butterflies and moths knows all 
about it, for time after time his most cherished chrysalis or 
cocoon has produced only a crop of unwanted insects. 

It is wrong to think that all predators and parasites are 
doing good. Some are preying upon beneficial insects. Others, 
however, are helping in unsuspected ways. Mosquitoes whether 
in the aquatic or aérial stage, have enemies in the dragonflies. 
These lively insects are not flying about for the fun of it. 
They are pursuing prey which, to a large extent, is composed 
of mosquitoes. They even pursue them under water, because 





INSECT FRIENDS INSECT FRIENDS 









LADY-BUGS: (emsnceo) 
Every garden should offer a. 
cordial invitation to these families, 


‘ 1 . »» 


Dragon and Damsel-fly nymphs, 
mostly seen in water, are 
deadly to mosquitos, etc. 





which are deadly to Aphids. 





Dragon and Damsel-flies (known as 
Devil's Darning-needles, Snake-feeders, 
Horse-stingers, etc.) prey on other 
insects from hatching time until death. 


PRAYING MANTIS! 
One of the best known friendly 
insects. Eats any other insect. 
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in their immature state they are aquatic nymphs which feed 
on the larve and pupz of mosquitoes. 

If the gardener is now prepared to help the beneficial insects 
and is curious as to what he may do to encourage them, he 
is certain to be discouraged. When one sprays for aphids, he 
is sure to kill their enemies as well. When he destroys cater- 
pillars, he is likely to get a few that are already parasitized. 
Yet, even though he cannot give up present methods of con- 
trol, it is well to realize that most insects are not harmful. 
Perhaps, although some are destructive, they will help to feed 
the song birds. 

Since killing individual insects is futile, except in a very 
few cases, one should direct his attacks upon the actual pests 
and leave to their own devices those in- 
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tection. If planted in the open, space them a foot apart. I space 
mine three to four inches apart in the coldframe as they must 
be transplanted in the Spring. 

Unlike a number of perennials the blue-green foliage of 
aquilegias keeps in good condition all Summer and, if no 
seed pods are allowed to form, the long-spurred columbines 
will bloom from late May until early in August. 

Unfortunately, aquilegias are subject to rot. The stems 
wilt and in a short time one is able to pull the plants from the 
ground. I have never had any success in treating the plants 
and soil with Semesan or bichloride of mercury. By the time 
the rot is discovered the greater part of the plant has been 
destroyed. It is best to remove the plant with the infected 

soil and burn it. 





sects whose habits he does not know and 
which may be beneficial. 

—Richard Dow. 
Boston, Mass. 


Long-Spurred Aquilegias 


HE long-spurred aquilegias are very 

satisfactory and among the most 
beautiful of early-flowering perennials. 
They are also excellent as cut flowers, as 
they keep well in water. 

Aquilegias are rather tolerant of soil 
conditions, although the long-spurred 
varieties do best in a fairly light, rich, 
well-drained soil. When in full growth 
they need a fairly large amount of water. 

Hummingbirds and bees are extremely 
fond of columbines. By carrying pollen 
from one flower to another, they cause 
self-sown seedlings to show a variety of 
hues. A few plants covered with dancing, 
quivering blossoms add grace and airi- 
ness to any garden. 

I have grown several of the better- 
known European strains but have found 
some American ones equal in their ex- 
quisite variation of colors and much 
better with regard to size of bloom. The 
largest blossoms are found among the 
blue shades. These often have blossoms 
three and one-half to four inches across. 
Many stems of the hybrids reach 40 


without it. 








No. | Garden Helper 





T IS the editor’s opinion that the 

most valuable new garden device, 
which he has tried out this season, is 
the modern substitute for the wheel- 
barrow, known as the “‘Handi-Cart.”’ 
Perhaps this is so because this device 
has been seized upon avidly by the 
feminine members of the family, with 
the result that they have done much of 
the work. There is seldom a day when 
the “‘Handi-Cart’’ is not put to use in 
some way or another, and the editor has 
begun to wonder how he ever got along 


Doubtless, however, there are many 
readers who have become equally en- 
thusiastic over other new devices; the 
editor would be glad to hear from them. 


—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Forcing the Amaryllis 


OME of the bulbs which are used 
for forcing indoors do not reach the 
stores until October. The amaryllis is in 
this class but, as soon as the bulbs are 
obtainable, they should be placed in 
boxes of moss near the window in a 
warm room and kept moderately moist. 
They will soon show signs of growth at 
the top. Then is the time to pot them 
up, using a six-inch pot filled with rich 
earth. Care must be taken not to bury 
the bulbs in the soil. At least three- 
fourths of each bulb should protrude. 
Water should be given only moderately 
when growth first starts and the amount 
increased gradually. The amaryllis is a 
thirsty plant. When growth is well 
under way the plants should have a 
place in the window of a warm, light 
room. 


Annuals Bloom Indoors 


T IS well to look about the garden 
now for small plants which can be 
taken into the house for blooming after 
the coming of frost. Such kinds as calen- 
dulas, nicotianas, lantanas, bedding be- 








inches or more in height. The average 
length of the spurs is two and one-half inches. As many as 30 
shades and colors may come from a large packet of seed. 

The pale yellow Aquilegia longissima has spurs over four 
inches long. If this is any criterion, the longissima hybrids 
introduced this year will be a splendid addition to our garden 
flowers. These hybrids were obtained by crossing the longis- 
sima and Mrs. Scott Elliott strains. 

The English variety, Crimson Star, is a striking novelty 
with its long crimson spurs and white corolla. 

Some catalogues say that if the seed is planted very early, 
aquilegias will bloom in the Fall. I have planted seed several 
times during January and February but the plants did not 
bloom until the following Spring. I now plant fresh seed 
during July, sowing the seed in boxes, as I find them easier 
to handle than when sown in the open. 

The seed bed must never dry out and it takes from four 
to six weeks for the seed to germinate. I do not cover the seed 
with soil but press it into the dirt with a board. Over the box 
which is kept in the shade I spread a piece of burlap until the 
seed has germinated. 

It is usually advisable to carry the plants through their 
first Winter in the coldframe, although if the plants are of 
fair size they will winter safely in the open with light pro- 


gonias and petunias will grow and flower, 
at least, a month or two in the living room window, if small 
plants are potted up and allowed to become well established 
while the weather is still reasonably warm. Insect pests are the 
worst enemies of these plants and it is wise to watch for them 
daily instead of trying to clean them out when once the plants 
have become infested. 


Callas as House Plants 


peers: the calla lily is not as popular as it was in our 
grandmothers’ days but large numbers are still grown in 
window gardens every year. The old-fashioned kind grow 
rather tall for modern houses and, therefore, many amateurs 
are substituting the Godfrey calla which has a dwarfer habit. 
Calla lilies like a rich sandy soil and pots which are not too 
roomy. If the pots are too large there is danger that the bulbs 
will rot. It is advisable to set the potted bulbs in a cool dark 
place until the tops start. By that time there probably will 
be sufficient root growth to warrant moving the pots into a 
lighted room and, afterwards, to a sunny window. If the 
first flower is cut as soon as it fades, a second flower bud will 
develop and, oftentimes, a third flower can be forced in this 
way. A little fertilizer is good for calla lilies. 


Experimenting With Soilless Culture 


The new method is found to conserve both 
time and labor, while giving excellent results 


\ X JHILE films and actual examples of plants grown under 
the process of ‘‘hydroponics”’ have fascinated the enter- 
prising gardener, yet the complexity and expense of the 

systems calling for pumps, syphons and excelsior are factors 
which have deterred many doubting souls from trying such 
experiments. But, when it was brought to the attention of 
my husband and me that the use of cinders and a nutrient 
solution—nothing more—was bringing remarkable results 
with a minimum of effort and expense, we were all eagerness 
to try it. The result has been so successful that never again 
would we grow greenhouse annuals for cutting except by this 
simplified method. 

Our greenhouse benches, formerly six inches deep, were 
brought to a depth of 12 inches with new sides of pecky 
cypress, the bottom boards being left with the usual three- 
eighth-inch space between them. The benches were filled with 
soft coal cinders which were first put through a half-inch 
screen. These cinders supply the necessary neutral medium. 

According to the method which we found so successful, the 
bench must be thoroughly soaked with water, after which 
holes for the plants are made with a small dibble. Seedlings 
from which the sand or soil in which they were started has 
been shaken or washed, are then inserted in the holes, the 
cinders gently pressed back and all is ready for the solution. 

There are many formule on the market and we use one 
procured from a Boston chemist, ‘‘Plant Growing Salts,’’ 
which needs only to be dissolved in water. It calls for one 
tablespoon to a gallon of water and, as its dissolves more 
readily in warm water, it saves time and simplifies the process 
to have some of the water warm for this purpose, later adding 
cold water to bring the solution up to the prescribed amount. 
From three to four gallons are needed for a bench four by 
eight feet and are applied to the bench with a watering pot. 
Then—mirabile dictu!—absolutely no attention is required 
for a week. 

At the end of that time the cinders are again thoroughly 
soaked down with water in order to wash out all the old solu- 
tion from the cinders. When dripping has stopped a fresh mix- 
ture of the solution is applied as before. So, the process goes on 
from week to week and, except for the usual staking as the 
plants grow larger, this is all that ever has to be done. The 
cinders may be used from year to year—no little saving over 
the everlasting expense of fresh soil and dressing. 

True to prophecy, we found our plants entirely disease- 
resistant, even with pests manifest on earth-grown plants in 
the same house. We found the process no more rapid than 
earth growing. Sometimes it even seemed a bit slower but the 
healthy sturdiness and ‘‘culture’’ were so much finer that the 
comparison was truly amazing. For instance, Winter-flowering 
stock at a height of three to four feet would have 12 to 16 
shoots to the plant, and such blossoms!—large, close together 
and with great depth of color. It was the same with schizan- 
thus, and the plants bloomed for months. Roman anemones 
from seed were blooming sturdily three to four months after 
the tiny seedlings were inserted and they continued blooming 
for three months. 

Just as an experiment, gladiolus bulbs were put in between 
the stock and now, 90 days later, fine large specimen spikes 
are appearing. Tomatoes and lettuce are also on the way. We 
also know, from others, how successful antirrhinums, calen- 
dulas, sweet peas and clarkias can be. 

Many people ask what good this process can be to the 
grower of house plants with neither greenhouse nor conserva- 
tory. Of course, one has no authority to answer this without 
the experience. Yet, having tried cinerarias successfully in the 





These thrifty-looking plants in the greenhouse of Mr. and Mrs. Ellery 
are being grown entirely without soil. 


solution, having saved other sick plants which appeared to be 
dying, thereby, we should not hesitate to undertake a window- 
box with this same method. It would, of course, be necessary 
to provide outlets for drainage of the weekly flushing and 
ordinary seepage. 

This may sound unduly optimistic, but that is the mood 
in which the experience of the past Winter has left us! 

—Bessie Collier Ellery. 

Brookline, Mass. 





This is the appearance which a greenhouse bench has, when it is 
used for growing plants in gravel. 
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The earth produces all things, and receives all again. 
—Proverb. 


“Classification Difficulties at Shows” 


N A short article, with the title given above, in the June 1, 
1940, issue of Horticulture, Maud R. Jacobs of Kentucky 
discussed several difficulties which come up frequently in flower 
shows. She referred particularly to the disqualification of helio- 
trope and seedling dahlias as annuals, of gladioli as bulbs and 
lilies as herbaceous perennials. Since, she says, exhibitors at 
small flower shows rarely own copies of Bailey’s “Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture’ or “Standardized Plant Names,”’ 
she suggests using the classification of certain plants as given 
in several locally popular catalogues as a standard for flower 
show schedules, after a checking up on such catalogues by a 
committee. 

The pamphlet ‘“‘Judging the Amateur Flower Show,” of- 
fered by the National Council of State Garden Clubs, contains 
many hints for the schedule writer. On Page 8, under “‘Mis- 
takes That Are Not Unusual,” are the following comments on 
classes as often found in schedules: 

“A Collection of Annuals.’’ Here are the foxglove, which 
is a biennial, and the heliotrope, which is a tender shrub. By 
‘“‘A Collection of Bulbous Flowers’ a schedule probably means 
to include crocus flowers which grow from a corm but, if it 
does not state this definitely, the exact wording should be 
adhered to. Otherwise, someone is almost certain to complain 
and, justly, if corms are included and the exhibitor has left 
his crocuses out because he knew they were corms. Many 
acrimonious debates arise from careless wording of schedules 
but classification committees can keep many of them from 
developing. 

On Page 22, under “Definitions of the Principal Terms 
Used in Connection with Flower Shows,”’ it is stated plainly 
that an annual is a plant that normally completes its outdoor 
cycle of growth in one year. Biennial, perennial and herbaceous 
perennial are also defined. 

On Page 23 the fact is set forth that a bulb is a stem, usually 
subterranean, bearing a number of membranous or fleshy over- 
lapping scale-like leaves. A bulbous group in a flower show 
often includes corms, which are solid, but the description 
should be clear as to the intention. The tulip grows from a 
bulb and the gladiolus from’ a corm. The term “bulbous 
plants’’ is generally used to include both kinds but the inten- 
tion should be stated as “‘including corms.”’ 

It all comes back to the schedule committee. If the members 
wish to include other than true annuals as described by the 
definition, they should say, ‘‘specimen bloom, spray or col- 
lection of annuals or plants grown as such.”’ (This would 
mean naturally ones grown in the general neighborhood.) In 
such a group, heliotrope and dahlias of any type, as well as 
other flowers, might be included, if actually grown from seed 
that year. Without such wording of the schedule, they would 
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have to be disqualified. Adding a few words to the schedule 
does not involve much trouble. In the bulb and corm matter, 
it is necessary only to add two words, namely, “‘including 
corms.” 

As for the lilies, they are, of course, herbaceous perennials, 
but if any number are likely to be in bloom, they should have 
their own class. Yet, they should not be disqualified, if there 
is no class for them except the herbaceous perennial one. In a 
perennial class, an exhibitor may not be disqualified if he 
brings a flowering tree even if it is a rather odd and unlikely 
entry. It might be amusing, sometimes, for exhibitors to try 
out a schedule and classification committee’s knowledge of the 
meaning of annual, biennial, herbaceous perennial and peren- 
nial. I venture to predict that, if that were experimented with, 
the next year’s schedule would be made with greater care. 

It is time that schedule and classification committees and 
exhibitors learned to adhere strictly to schedules. If a schedule 
is wrong or vague, it is the committee’s duty to make a better 
one the next year but, if the exhibitors are allowed to slip 
through too easily, they will never learn. Miss Jacobs wishes, 
as I do, only to be helpful and establish a standard. Not even 
the slightest suggestion of controversy is intended. 

The pamphlet of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, now in its second edition of 5000 copies, has brought 
in, for its modest price of 50 cents a copy, a sizable sum to 
the national council's treasury. This indicates that many copies 
have been sold. It is used by garden clubs across this broad 
land, in the 41 or 42 states with garden club federations. It 
can be helpful in such cases as those given here and its wide use 
should standardize such subjects. The committee which com- 
piled it consisted of a chairman and members of the seven 
regions of the United States and it was planned to answer 
many questions, and to help the garden club member with her 
flower show problems. 

—Sarah V. Coombs, Chairman, 


New York, N. Y. Judging Pamphlet Committee. 


An Important New Tulip Book 


‘The Genus Tulipa,’’ by Sir A. Daniel Hall. Published by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, London, Eng. Price 1 guinea, postage 1 shilling 
(about $4.00 at the present rate of exchange) . 


HE wild species of tulips have, of late years, been attracting 

more and more attention from amateurs. Some of them 
surpass the garden tulips in brilliancy and grace. Others pro- 
vide exquisite miniatures for the rock garden. However, there 
has always been much confusion about the names of these 
species and Sir Daniel Hall’s review of the genus settles a good 
many vexed questions and provides an authoritative basis for 
nomenclature. The author has for many years been growing 
all the species obtainable in western Europe and it is his con- 
tention that the identity of most of them can only be deter- 
mined by studying them in the living state. He gathers into this 
book much recent experimental work upon the tulip, most of 
which has been carried out at the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution of which he was director. 

One interesting problem still remains unsolved—the origin 
of the race of garden tulips which came to western Europe 
from Turkey about the middle of the 16th century but of 
which no wild source has been traced, either in literature or 
in nature. After a general discussion of the history, structure 
and manner of growth of the tulip, the book proceeds to de- 
tailed descriptions of all the species in cultivation in western 
Europe and others obtained recently by collectors but not yet 
in commerce, together with notes on their behaviour in Eng- 
lish gardens. The author also briefly discusses in an appendix 
the other species, chiefly from central Asia, which have been 
recorded and named but which he has not been able to ex- 
amine in a living state. Sir Daniel’s book is fully illustrated 
with 40 plates in color, the drawings for which were based 
upon photographs of living plants. Others are shown in 
black-and-white. 
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HE war in Europe has brought about many changes 
along horticultural lines. One of the most important has 
to do with peat moss which formerly was imported in great 
quantities from Sweden, Germany and Holland. These impor- 
tations have been cut off, of course, and this fact has stimu- 
lated a search for native peat moss which will be a satisfac- 
tory substitute. In a way, this is not altogether a matter to 
be regretted, I suppose, for it marks the beginning of what 
may prove to be a large and important domestic industry. 
Excellent sources of peat moss have been found in various 
parts of the country. I have seen good samples from workable 
deposits from such scattered places as Maine, Michigan and 
Colorado. 

It is important, however, to keep the fact in mind that the 
name peat moss is applicable properly only to that type of 
peat which is derived from sphagnum moss. Muck peats, sedge 
peats and red peats are granular and heavy as compared to 
the moss peats and should not be offered as peat moss. The 
proper name for these materials is ‘““humus’’ and they have 
their uses quite apart from those to which peat moss is com- 
monly put. If the fact is stressed that peat moss has come to be 
the universally accepted trade name for a type of peat obtained 
only from sphagnum moss, much of the confusion would be 
cleared up. 


I HAVE been much interested to learn from clippings which 
have come to my desk that Miss Louise Klein Miller, well- 
known landscape architect of Cleveland, O., has just cele- 
brated her 86th birthday. Miss Miller has had a long and 
varied career. In 1910 she planned and laid out the famous 
Memorial gardens in Cleveland, a memorial to the 172 chil- 
dren and two teachers who lost their lives in a school fire. 
Until 1938, she held the position of landscape architect of the 
city board of education, directing the exhaustive efforts of the 
city to promote botanical gardens, school gardens, flower 
shows, and outstanding civic planting. She is now the land- 
scape architect at the Blossom Hill School, a school for under- 
privileged girls at Brecksville, O. On May 18 the civic clubs 
of Cleveland dedicated a permanent memorial to her at this 
school as an “‘inadequate tribute to the service and beauty” 
which she has woven into their city. Miss Miller is the author 
of two books, “‘As I Did It,’’ which tells of her unusual life, 
and “‘As I See it,’’ which outlines her philosophy of living. 
The two books together give a vivid picture of an invigorat- 
ing and inspiring personality. 


VERY once in a while, some gardening friend sends me a 
single leaf (or leaflet) from which I am expected to make 
a mental reconstruction of the whole plant and determine its 
identity. Sometimes, the clue furnished consists of nothing 
more than a seed, a flower petal or a short, nodeless section 
of stem. When these queries arrive, I am always reminded of 
the old truth that the most aid comes to him who does the 
most to help himself. 

Now it is true that a few plants can be identified by char- 
acters displayed by their foliage. Others give themselves away 
by what appears in their seeds or seed vessels. A skilled tech- 
nician can spot one occasionally by the cell structure of their 
stems. I suppose that some plants even have petals which are 
sufficiently distinct to permit recognition. But why make a 
game of it? 

Also, I have often wondered why they make such a secret 
of what sort of plants their specimens were taken from. Are 
they trees, shrubs, vines, or herbs? Are they annual, biennial, 
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or perennial in habit? To make the evidence more complete, 
are they wild or cultivated, and where are they growing? 

With clues of this sort available, most specimens can be 
recognized with little trouble. The exceptions are, of course, 
garden hybrids, many of which can never be identified ac- 
curately once the labels are lost. Also, except where color is 
important, specimens for identification do not have to be 
“morning fresh.’’ In fact, well-pressed specimens showing as 
many different distinctive features as possible are the most 
revealing. But whether fresh or dried they should be made 
ample. 




















































FTER examining the photographic evidence supplied by 
Will Rehder of Wilmington, N. C., I am less skeptical 
about the supposed viciousness of carnivorous plants. No 
longer will I guffaw at the often advertised claims that there 
are plants capable of dieting on hamburg steak. Not only, 
it seems, can some of these meat-eaters take prepared food out 
of spoons, but they can actually ambush live prey. To prove 
it, here is the picture of Mr. Rehder’s plant of Dionea 
muscipula dining on a frog. This witless amphibian made the 
mistake of brushing against the sensitive hairs on the inner 
surfaces of one of the fly trap’s jaws. What happened to him 
should serve as an object lesson to all lively young frogs! 
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A frog falls a victim to the Venus fly trap. 


HEN it comes to originality, a man down in Columbia 

County, Pa., certainly wins the prize. He built a green- 
house at least 100 feet long using only glass taken from the 
doors and windshields of discarded automobiles. His object, I 
believe, must have been to obtain glass strong enough to with- 
stand hailstones. I only wish he could find a use for the re- 
maining parts of the derelicts we find in the automobile grave- 
yards and strewn along our roads in many sections to the 
detriment of the native landscape. 


PROPOS of a paragraph about Pyracantha duvali in the 

January 15 issue of Horticulture, I am interested to learn 

that the Garden Club of Santa Paula, Cal., has planted one- 

half mile of this lovely shrub along the main street. It should 

be a sight worth seeing in a few years. Santa Paula is the 

home town of Mrs. Duval, wife of Senator Duval, in whose 
garden this pyracantha originated. 
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What Environment Can Do 


EAR EDITOR—I was much interested in Lina Post 
Webster's note, in the August 15 issue, about the wood- 
pecker that knocked on metal to amuse its young in their 
nest. It just shows how thoughtful parent birds can be and 
how they strive to develop bright, cheery dispositions in their 
children. 

The incident reminds me, somehow, of the mother pheasant 
that refused to allow her brood to eat anything but Japanese 
beetles, because she had a theory that this diet would produce 
brighter bronze and green sheens on the plumage of the little 
boy pheasants when they grew up. 

One might expect that sort of thing from a pheasant, which 
is an exceptionally intelligent bird, but even I, a confirmed 
lover of our little feathered friends, was surprised to learn 
the other day that thrushes, when selecting the scraps of paper 
which they often weave into their nests, invariably prefer 
pages torn from ‘““The Atlantic Monthly’’ because of their 
literary merit and consequent influence on the minds of the 
thrushlets who have nothing to do all day except lie there 
and read. 

—Robert S. Lemmon. 


New Canaan, Conn. 


Bird House for Woodpeckers 


EAR EDITOR—I note on the editorial page of Horti- 
culture for July 15, ‘““Wanted: A Woodpecker Elimi- 
nator.”’ May I offer the following? Whoever wrote it really 
wants the noise eliminated, not the woodpeckers. My.sugges- 
tion is that he put up a box that meets the woodpeckers’ 
requirements for a nest, roof it with tin and watch the fun 
that follows. One can easily conclude that the birds enjoy 
the noise they make, and if it is far enough from the house 
the humans will enjoy it too. I have had such a bird box in 
my own yard and in the Summer of 1939 spent one whole 
Sunday watching four young flickers extricate themselves and 

take off. 

—Mrs. R. A. Wagner. 


Milwaukee, Ore. 


An 80-Year-Old Peony Plant 


EAR EDITOR—In the town of Oberlin, Ohio, there is 
an old-fashioned red peony, Peony officinalis rubra, defi- 
nitely known to be least 80 years old. The plant is located on 
the grounds of a teacher of high standing whose father ac- 
quired the property 75 years ago. She is convinced this peony 
was at least five years old when the place was purchased. 
Even now the clump is not a very large one and it flowers 
freely almost every year. It has never been transplanted or 
reset in its long history, so far as is known. Therefore, I feel 
it should be reassuring to purchasers of peonies to know that 
they are investing in plants which will last well into the future. 
—W. E. Bontrager. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Mocking Bird Reappears in Amherst 


EAR EDITOR—Mention was made in Horticulture last 
Spring of an unusual Winter visitor,—the bluebird. A 

rare Summer Visitor came to see us in July,—the mocking bird. 
Fully identified by three observers at close range, he was seen 
in my neighbor’s garden, not a hundred feet from my house, 
for three consecutive days. What was even more unusual than 
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his presence was the fact that he favored us repeatedly with 
long-continued, full-throated song. 

From 1916 to 1930 inclusive there have been perhaps a 
score of recorded appearances in the Connecticut river valley, 
in Massachusetts, and eight records in 1933, 1934, and 1935, 
but none since, and there have been less than a half dozen 
reports of its song. 

—Charles Huntington Smith. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Recommends Chionanthus Retusus 


EAR EDITOR—It is well that Dr. McFarland has 
brought to attention (Horticulture, July 15) the 
Chinese fringe tree, Chionanthus retusus. The original speci- 
men at the Chico, California, Station for Plant Introduction 
is the most beautiful specimen in the garden in the Spring. 
This chionanthus has been distributed sparsely for many 
years. Bailey says it is hardy in the Arnold Arboretum near 
Boston and remarks that ash understock is suitable. However, 
this does not work out well, for, while there is kinship, there 
is also incompatibility. The solution is grafting C. retusus on 
seedlings of C. virginicus which gives the proper affinity and 
rapid growth. 
—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Dr. Kendall Writes About Plums 


EAR EDITOR—I am now having an interesting illus- 
tration of the value of a hive of bees in the orchard. 

Early in the season a hive was installed with the result that 
plum trees from which in 20 years I had not picked a single 
fruit bore heavily. The branches broke down from the weight 
of the fruit before I became aware of conditions and “thinned 
out.” 

I could wish that I had appreciated the value of these pol- 
lenizers 50 years ago. I might have won even more prizes at 
the shows with my fruit. 

To avoid the “‘dry rot’ to which Japanese plums are so 
susceptible they should be picked as soon as they “‘show 
color,’’ and treated as pears are, placed in a dry place to ripen. 

—W. G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 


Way of Smothering Out Witchgrass 
EAR EDITOR—James H. Bissland’s advice in Horti- 


culture on how to cope with witchgrass reminds me of 
incidents in my own long experience in fighting that vigorous 
weed. I am not much of a horticulturist but only a retired 
minister coming near to my 93rd birthday. When I had 
parsonages or a home of my own, as I do now, I fought 
witchgrass in my vegetable gardens. 

At one time, I conquered the weed on successive plots of 
new land in a much simpler and less expensive way than Mr. 
Bissland reports. After plowing and mellowing the ground, 
the only tool I used was a garden rake. With it I could go 
over the ground speedily and a little jerk at the end of a 
stroke smothered the witchgrass. One, two, or three goings 
over, before the crop shaded the ground, was sufficient to kill 
the roots, and never again did they operate. I would not give 
anybody the roots for digging them out; they were too valu- 
able a fertilizer. 

—Joseph N. Pardee. 
Bolton, Mass. 





Wild Flowers in the Home Garden’ 


An expert's suggestions for growing 
them under domestic conditions 


S A whole, wild flowers are not difficult to grow. Cultural 
A directions can be given rather definitely, but a few are 
fussy about soil reactions, that is, whether the growing 
medium is acid, neutral or alkaline. So, the grower should test 
his soil and make corrections, if necessary, before attempting 
to grow those plants which fall into this class. 
Before plunging into a discussion of species, it might be 
best to state definitely what is meant by some of the terms I 


shall use: 

Humus is partly decomposed vegetable matter and is necessary to hold 
moisture in the soil and keep the soil sufficiently loose for air to get in. The 
best sources of supply are leaves and grass composted until they break up into 
small pieces, leafmold and peat. Muck is too fine and is not satisfactory in 
most cases. Thoroughly rotted stable manure is nearly all humus but can be 
safely used around only the most robust wildlings. 

Full shade is that permanently made by buildings or close-standing ever- 
green trees through all the daylight hours. 

Deep shade is that cast by heavy deciduous growth which, while deep in 
Summer, may be light in Spring before the leaves come. 

Light shade may be supplied by high-branched trees or light growths. 

Shade designated by fractions means that the area is exposed to the sun for 
that part of the day not included in the designation. For example, one-fourth 
shade means full sun three-quarters of the day and shade the balance. 

Full sun is exactly that. 


So many wild flowers are Spring-blooming woodlanders 
that these will be taken up first. They all need plenty of 
humus in the soil, at least one-fourth in the top six inches. 
One-half is not too much. Hard, tightly packed earths, such 
as clay, should have sufficient coarse sand thoroughly incor- 
porated with them to prevent caking before the humus is 
added. 

Hepaticas are real harbingers of Spring. In sheltered places, 
even before the snow is gone, each morning sees the white, 
pink or glistening blue flowers held wide open to the sun. 
They will do the same in your garden. Hepatica triloba, the 
round-lobe hepatica, which is indifferent to soil reactions and 
produces more and brighter blues and pinks, is the better 
species. The sharp-lobe hepatica makes larger clumps but needs 
neutral soil and usually has white blossoms. Both do well in 
half shade if not exposed to afternoon sun or thrive in light 
to medium shade. 

Following, immediately, the other Spring flowers come 
with a rush. In the same exposures plant long-blooming rue 
anemone with many-petaled pale pink or white shallow cups 
often a full inch across and somewhat like those of the hepatica 
but borne just above a whorl of divided leaves and swaying 
on slender five-inch stems. Bloodroot is another good com- 
panion. It comes out of the ground wrapped in a leaf and 
opens wide white salvers, many petaled too, each morning 
and closes them as the sun gets low. Occasionally, a soft pink 
flower is found and there is a double form resembling a tiny 
full-petaled peony now offered by some nurserymen. Blood- 
root spreads slowly. 

White trillium, Trillium grandiflorum, likes the same con- 
ditions. In the wild it frequently covers large areas thickly. 
In the garden, plants rapidly form heavy clumps until they 
may have many stems, each tipped with a snow-white flower 
resembling a small lily but with its parts in threes and borne 
above a whorl of three broad leaves. 

With the above plants, a long list of others will be happy. 
A few are the long-spurred violet whose lightish blue flowers 
carry slender round spurs almost an inch long. The Canada 
violet blooms well into the Summer, until the plant may 
become a rounded leafy mound covered with white flowers. 
The dog-tooth violet, is not a violet at all, but a nodding 
yellow lily on an eight-inch stem that rises from a pair of 





*A radio talk by Mr. Will C. Curtis of Garden-in-the-W oods, South 
Sudbury, Mass., over Station WEEI, at 9:00 a.m., Saturday, August 31, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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shiny spotted leaves. Others are the tiny pink Spring beauty 
as well as Dutchman’s breeches and squirrel corn, the last two 
sometimes called white hearts and sweethearts, being as they 
are, small editions of bleeding heart in white and cream. 
Waldsteinia resembles a strawberry with its shining foliage 
and many yellow flowers. Fragrant wild blue phlox and 
curious Jack-in-the-pulpit also choose the same environment. 

While the above prefer to grow in neutral or nearly neutral 
soils, there is a group of woodlanders which enjoy the same 
exposures but are entirely indifferent to soil reactions. Among 
them are false Solomons-seal, purple trillium—similar to its 
larger, white-flowered sister, and purplish red or maroon in 
color but sometimes yellow, pink or even white—and the red 
and white baneberries which are so much alike in bloom, both 
producing a cluster of white flowers above handsome divided 
leaves. The plants often reach two feet or more. They are not 
much to look at when flowers are plentiful but their generous 
bunches of berries, one bright red and shining, and the other 
a shining china white with red stems and black dots, are really 
handsome in July and August. The foam flower which car- 
pets extensive areas with lush low foliage and each Spring 
bursts into a smother of orange-tipped tiny white blooms 
carried about eight inches high, and the downy yellow violet 
are also not hard to grow. 

Mostly, plants of the acid woods are in the difficult class 
but trailing arbutus is so extra choice that the effort usually 
involved to establish it in the garden is well worth while. 
Its prime requisite is a soil of high acidity. Plenty of humus 
is an advantage. Well-established pot plants do best but even 
these must be handled carefully as they resent disturbance 
bitterly and the fine roots break easily. For this reason, it is 
wise to press the surrounding earth gently but firmly against 
the root ball and avoid pressure directly over it when planting. 
Water thoroughly and cover completely, leaves and all, with 
a half-inch layer of pine needles to keep down evaporation. 
Planting is best done in the Spring before May 15 or in 
August. Spring planting is advisable for material not in pots 
or collected from the wild, both of which should be severely 
pruned to make up for the root damage. 

Partridge berry is easy to handle and establishes itself 
readily, if well-rooted pot plants are used and thick sods of 
clintonia, wintergreen, gold thread and fringed polygala give 
no trouble, if care is used to keep them intact. The best ex- 
posures are light to medium shade with half shade, if there 
is no afternoon sun, and full shade as possible locations. All 
these plants require soils of high acidity. 

Lady slipper orchids are the aristocrats of the wild flower 





An unusually good plant of Cypripedium parviflorum pubescens. 
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LILIES 


SANDYLOAM has recently completed arrangements with 
the distinguished English specialist, W. A. CONSTABLE, 
to act as his sole agent for the United States. Our Fall list 
of lilies, therefore, is exceptionally complete and the bulbs 
are the finest the world has to offer. Here are some random 
selections from our catalogue: 


L. Amabile. Brilliant red and early Turk’s Cap. Each 25¢ 


L. Candidum. A “must” for every garden. $2.50, $3.50 and 
$4.50 per dozen. 


L. Crow’s Hybrids. Among the most beautiful of all garden 
plants. Constable’s bulbs are exceptional. Each $1.25 


L. Brownii x Brownii Colchesteri. A choice new hybrid. 
First time offered. Each $1.25 and $1.75 


L. Davidii Macranthum. A rare and stunning form. Each 30¢ 


L. Martagon Album Superbum. Probably one of the world’s 
rarest lilies and certainly one of the best. Each $1.50 


L. Maxwill. This should be a “must’’ but is too new to be 
well known as yet. Each 75¢ 
L. Giganteum Himalaicum. Cycle of three bulbs for $5.75 


L. Princeps, Pink Forms. A group of new hybrids by Mr. 
Constable. Each $2.50 


L. Dauricum Preecox Each 15¢ Doz. $1.50 Hundred $11.00 
L. Pardalinum, Dwarf Orange Each 35¢ Dozen $3.50 
L. Sargentiz Each 45¢ Dozen $4.50 
L. Tenuifolium, var.Golden Gleam Each 15¢ Dozen $1.50 


SANDYLOAM 


Box 150 North Springfield, Vermont 
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eA new garden tool 
The Garden Clinic 


By LAURENCE BLAIR 


This “how-to-do-it” book, with its many 
pictures, will be a boon to gardeners, both 
amateur and expert. The twenty double- 
page spreads of line drawings with caption 
copy show the various steps in the cultiva- 
tion of each plant and the particular prob- 
lems of each that beset the gardener. The 
text amplifies the drawings, and here you 
will find discussions of more than one hun- 
dred garden favorites. $2.00. 


40 pages of pictures that show you how 
60 Fifth Avenue MACMILLAN New York 























WILD BIRDS ADD CHARM TO YOUR GARDEN 


Would you not enjoy watching birds in your garden? 
The different models will take care of different kinds 
of food. Developed by a well known bird fancier for 
use in his own garden, Audubon feeders have been 
tested by and in nature’s great laboratory and have 
won the approval of our most charming birds. An ideal 
gift for a child, invalid, or shut-in. Ask for Our Folder. 


= Automatic Feeder $1.75, other feeders as per folder 
plus 25c fer packing and mailing for each order 
up to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 








= oo 





GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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garden. Two species are not difficult and will thrive, increas- 
ing yearly, if their not too difficult requirements are met. The 
yellow lady slipper, Cypripedium parviflorum, that flowers 
toward the end of May is really easy. Give it half shade with 
morning sun only, light or medium shade, plenty of near- 
neutral humus—it will grow in soils of moderate acidity but 
seems to prefer near neutral—and good drainage without 
drought and it will be long-lived and bloom regularly. Its 
bright yellow, fragrant slippers are a delight. One, I know, 
was collected at Lake George years ago as a two-flowered 
plant and brought to Massachusetts. Fifty years later it bore 
60 flowers. 

Wild columbine, Aguilegia canadensis, is long-lived and 
easy to handle in any good garden soil on the neutral side. 
It likes full sun to medium shade. 

The cardinal flower, commonly associated with wet places, 
is even better in the garden where it often grows shoulder 
high and produces many spikes. Any garden soil suits it well. 
Give it full sun to half shade. 

Butterflyweed can dominate a sunny border in July with 
its orange flowers. Its two-foot stems and long-lasting quali- 
ties make it valuable to pick. 

I am frequently asked about birds-foot violets, known also 
as horseshoe violets. Probably, they are the most showy of 
all the violet tribe but in gardens they usually suffer from 
over-feeding and make only a brief stay. If you can give them 
a poor loam soil, on the dry side and with a strong acid re- 
action they will be permanent and grow into big clumps far 
better than the wild plants generally encountered. They like 
bright sun. 

Some gentians also like the garden. Two species, both in- 
digenous to wet soils, are very much at home there. Gentiana 
linearis has closed porcelain blue flowers in July and August. 
The bottle or closed gentian produces deeper blue blossoms 
during September and October. Give this plant neutral soil. 
The other is indifferent but both like half to light shade if 
soils are likely to get really dry. 

Ferns dress up shady gardens in Summer. They are beauti- 
ful in Spring but most appreciated when flowers have passed. 
Maidenhair, Braun’s holly fern, Christmas and broad beech 
ferns grow to a height of approximately two feet. Goldie’s is 
taller. These like conditions similar to those outlined for 
flowering plants in neutral soils. In acid soils use cinnamon 
and interrupted, spinulose wood, marginal shield and narrow 
beech ferns. 

When to plant wild flowers and care of the wild flower 
garden are more subjects capable of wide expansion. In gen- 
eral, handle early bloomers in the Fall and those which flower 
in Summer and Fall in early Spring. All can be moved safely 
at any time, even when in bloom, if generous amounts of 
earth are taken with their roots. Avoid fertilizers unless you 
have positive information about their action or are willing 
to experiment. Some wildlings take kindly to them, while 
others may be damaged or even killed outright. 

All new Fall plantings need a thick Winter mulch. Give 
woodland flowers a good leaf cover anyway. When Spring 
comes do not take it all away. Remove just enough to allow 
your plants to come up with straight stems thus emulating 
the method employed by Mother Nature, to conserve mois- 
ture, discourage weeds and supply plant food. 


























HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


CHESTNUT HILL P. O. NORTHEAST HARBOR 
PHILADELPHIA MAINE 




















HELP WIN THE WAR BY TRADING 


We hold the most comprehensive stock of ornamental woody plants of 
any commercial grower in the temperate regions of the world. 

Due to war conditions we must clear our stocks and grow food. 

Please ask for our special export catalogue, which lists plants grouped 
according to their hardiness and in sizes conforming with U. S. A. import 
regulations. 

At these difficult times we look to the nurserymen of the U. S. A. for 
their support. 


HILLIER & SONS WINCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Nurserymen 
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Plants in a Connecticut Farmhouse 


GOT Veltheimia viridifolia about four years ago and it 

has been a joy to me ever since. The foliage is particularly 
beautiful. My bulb, now at rest, is nearly four inches across, 
has several offsets and is due to be put in a seven-inch pot. I 
have summered it in the good old country way, by laying it 
on its side under a shrub until growth showed in late August. 
Clivia and its hybrids, Cypripedium insigne and—I am be- 
ginning to think—camellia in its multitudinous forms can 
do very well in Winter in a glassed-in veranda, with heat from 
the house only. 

For a pleasant adventure, I suggest growing camellias from 
seeds. I have plants five years old. One which blossomed last 
Fall has the most exquisite pure pink single blooms I have 
ever seen. I have ten more which have yet to flower. Two 
plants of very grand camellias, Nobilissima and Pink Per- 
fection, arrived unscathed from Alabama one zero morning 
last Winter and proceeded to bloom at once. 

Clivias are, I am sure, among the most superb of house- 
plants. Their only demand is lack of water from October 
through December, shade at all times, and little heat. About 
most Cape plants I know nothing, although they interest me 
extremely; for logically, they should provide us in the North 
with yearly Winter bloom. Of course, freesia is here to stay; 
but of the lesser known things veltheimia has proved its worth. 
As for lachenalia, I am inclined to think that in the home it 
is not worth its space and its cost. 

I want to experiment with South African bulbs, but they 
are expensive. However, Heamanthus multiflorus has bloomed 
superbly. The flower-head was eight inches across with at 


least a hundred flowers. 
—Elliot S. Foote. 


West Hartford, Conn. 


Fuchsia Magellanica on Long Island 


Y PLANT of Fuchsia magellanica came through last 

Winter without any covering. It is planted in a par- 
tially sheltered location as far as the north winds are con- 
cerned, but does not have the warmth of a southern exposure. 
Naturally, the stems were killed to the ground and for a while 
last Spring no growth appeared. Finally, it came up from the 
root stock, and late Summer finds its ruby red, pendulous 
blooms hanging from three-foot branches. Perhaps, Winter 
protection would have preserved the growth above ground 
and resulted in a taller plant, but certainly it cannot be con- 
sidered root-tender here. 


—F. J. Porter, Jr. 
Freeport, L. I. 
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PEONIES 


Plant this Fall for blooms next June. Our large, strong plants, 
freshly dug, will make a good root growth now and become well- 
established before Winter. 


Phlox, Oriental Poppies and other perennials for a colorful garden 


- EVERGREENS 


Now that we have had some rain, you may successfully plant Ever- 
greens and enjoy their beauty through the Winter months. Our Yews, 
Hemlocks and a wide selection of other material are in fine condition. 


Our catalog will be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established 1832 
WEST NEWBURY _ Tel. Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 














HARDY BULBS FOR 
FALL PLANTINGS 


Supplies of Some Varieties of Bulbs Are Light 
This Season and Early Orders Should Be Placed 
for These. Hardy Bulbs of All Kinds Can Be 
Planted From Now Until Freezing-Up Weather. 


HARDY LILIUMS 
MADONNA LILIES 


Now is the time to plant these. We have a fine stock. 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $7.50 dozen. 


OTHER LILIUMS Ready Now Include 
Testaceum, Brownii, Croceum, Elegans, Umbellatum, 
Canadense, Superbum, Grayi, Philadelphicum, Tenui- 
folium, Concolor, Amabile, Pardalinum giganteum, 
Hansoni, and many others. 


TULIPS 


Many firms have no tulips to offer this season but we are 
fortunate in being able to list over 100 varieties, including 
all types. Prices of these will be found very moderate. They 
include a goodly number of the small varieties suitable for 


Rock Gardens. 
NARCISSUS 


Of these we have an extra fine collection of 175 varieties. 
October is an ideal month for planting these. 
100 Strong double nosed bulbs in 10 vars., large trumpets only, $7.00 














100“ i 10 “ shorttrumpets “ $5.00 

100 Choice mixture, all types, $4.00 100; $35.00 1,000 

100 - large and medium trumpets, $5 100; $45 1,000 

100 * “ short trumpets only, $4.00 100; $35.00 1,000 

100 Second sized flowering bulbs all types, $3.00 100; $25.00 1,000 
CROCUS 

Yellow, lavender, lilac, purple. Distinct named 


50c doz. $4.00 100 
SNOWDROPS 
Giant Elwesii. Excellent bulbs 50c doz. $4.00 100 


GRAPE HYACINTHS 


Heavenly blue 50c doz. $4.00 100 
SCILLA 
Siberica. Extra strong 60c doz. $4.50 100 


BULBOUS IRIS 


Dutch, Spanish and English in 30 varieties. Also 
Reticulata. 


COLCHICUMS 


10 varieties 25c-40c each  $2.50-$4.00 per doz. 
LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA 

Hardy pink Amaryllis. Strong bulbs. 75c each, $8.00 doz. 
LYCORIS RADIATA 


For pot culture, will soon flower. 25c¢ each, $2.50 doz. 


VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA 
Splendid house plant, very striking. Extra strong. 
75e each. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER ALTIFOLIUS 

Best form of Christmas rose. $1.00-$1.50 each. 
HELLEBORUS ORIENTALIS 

Lenten Rose. Extra strong plants. $1.00-$1.50 each. 
TRILLIUMS 

Six varieties. $1.00 doz. $7.50 100. 


Many other interesting bulbous and other hardy plants. 
Send for catalogue or call Weymouth 1110. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 
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Send for free sample Ss 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Attracuve Practical Convenient 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLANT NOW 


New and choice Hemerocallis. Rajah, red; 
Serenade, pastel pink; Vesta, orange; 
Sunny West, yellow; Peach Blow, soft 
pink; Patricia, pale yellow; Dauntless, yel- 
low and gold; Crown of Gold, yellow; 
Chengtu, red; Bijou, fulvous red; Bagdad, 
tawny red; Autumn Haze, pale apricot. 
Select any 3 for $4.50 
Write for Catalogue including the best iris 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 

The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 


The Christmas Rose, with large, sin- 
gle, white flowers, Nov. to Jan., on 
12-in. stems. Excellent cutflowers. 
Very hardy. Flowering size plants, 
60c each, 3 for $1.50 postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


“y BUEPCe’S 2 
NARCISSUS 


Special! Unique 6 BULBS 


little golden-— 

yellow Daffodils @ ¢ 
for borders and pots. 

l-in. flowers on 6-in. stems. 


Guaranteed to bloom; postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Book Free 25 Buibs $1; 100 for $3.75 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 143 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


MATILIJA 


Tall growing Perennial 


Large decorative satiny white flowers 























Yellow stamened: Mignonette scented 
Excellent for Cutting Gray Green Foliage 
$1.00 each Three $2.00 


Send for catalogue 


JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 


TREE PEONIE 





Aristocrats of 


the garden 
We have the largest collection in America and 
offer them in their separate types (European 


or Chinese, Japanese and the Yellow Lutea 
Hybrids). Colors range from a pure white 
through yellow and pink to the darkest red. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. We also offer 
a fine collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 





w wee ROSES Fi 


1-OGEN, the combination 

pane helps you grow —_ 

ter roses. Contro black- 

spot and mildew; kills many 

insect pests. Economical, easy 4 
apply — just mix with water - 
spray. Buy at garden supply eases 
Write for free folder on rose - e 
Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 


GRO 





| 
| 





ROSE GARDEN SFRAY TREATMENT 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 














About "Companionable" Trees 


“Tree Neighbors,’’ by Russell Doubleday. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 


The author has stressed what he calls ‘““companionable”’ 
trees, and has selected only those which have a definite place 
around the home. Thirty-two trees are discussed, each being 
illustrated with a photograph. In addition, there is a photo- 
graphic silhouette of a typical leaf of each tree and on the 
insides of the covers are “‘close-ups’’ of the trunks, showing 
the characteristic bark of each. 





A Helpful Book About Fruit 


“Grow Your Own Fruit,””’ by M. G. Kains. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


The first half of Mr. Kains’ new book is devoted to discus- 
sions of topics dealing with soils and the like. The second half 
is given over entirely to an alphabetical listing of fruits, tree 
and otherwise, not only for temperate regions but also for 
tropical and sub-tropical conditions, with cultural directions, 
lists of varieties and other useful information. 


Useful Book About Weeds 


“‘Just Weeds,’ by Edwin Rollin Spencer. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


Here is a book which anyone interested in identifying weeds 
may well read—and every gardener should know something 
about weeds. Most of the weeds of any consequence in America 
are both described and illustrated. Their life histories are 
given, too, and in many cases methods of control. This book, 
however, is not merely a manual by which to identify weeds. 
It also is an entertaining book because of the interesting side- 
lights given. There is a key to the various weeds, based upon 
their habitat. 


Book Strictly for the Botanist 


“Floral Morphology,’’ volume one, by E. R. Saunders, F.L.S. Published 
by the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


A book for botanists rather than for the average reader, 
technical in nature and dealing with the classification of plants. 
It places particular stress upon the female organs of the flower, 
basing much of its ‘classification upon a new interpretation of 
these parts. Thirty-nine families are considered in this volume, 
the remainder to be included in a later one. 





Fun for West Coast Gardeners 


“Gardening for Fun in California,’’ by Jean-Marie Consigny. Published 
by George Palmer Putnam, Inc., Hollywood, Cal. Price $2.50. 

Books on gardening, written particularly for California 
conditions, are rare compared with the flood of books con- 
cerned with ordinary conditions that are turned loose every 
year. However, here is one that will gladden the hearts of West 
Coast gardeners. The book is interestingly written and covers 
a wide variety of subjects, apparently from the bottom up. A 
discussion of the climate and its effect on gardening is included, 
as well as how to plan the garden, soils, irrigation, pruning, 
lawns, roses and specialized types of gardens, and many useful 


lists for various purposes. 


How-to-do-it Book for Amateurs 


“The Garden Clinic,”” by Laurence Blair. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. ; : 
In this book the author has attempted to simplify and 


make clear many points of culture not discussed in dealers’ 
catalogues and not found in many more advanced books on 
gardening. Approximately 100 annuals, perennials, bulbs, 
trees, shrubs and vines are taken up, one by one. In each case 
methods of control of the common diseases and pests are in- 
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yi ULIPS 
WL: 
{ @ WE CAN DELIVER 
Washington State grown, highest 
quality, top size bulbs. Write 
for catalog illustrated in color. 
Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Lilies, etc. 
CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
jf R. F. D. 6, Box 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 










Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture 
of Pansy Plants 


Extra large flowers; exquisite colors—red 

and pink, bronze and yellow, black and 

lavender, bronze, yellow and orchid tones. 
Strong plants $2.25 per 100 postpaid 
Large plants $4.25 for 250 postpaid 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. 0. Box H Bristol, Pennsylvania 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


DAFFODILS—Per bushel: 7-variety mix- 
ture $8.50, 20-variety mixture $10.00. 
Emperors $6.00, Olympias $8.00. Price list 
on request. River’s Edge Flower Farm, 
Nuttall, Va. 











BLUEBERRIES; for Fall Planting,—a full 
line of our standard varieties, hardy New 
England grown quality plants for Home 
Gardens. Free Folder. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





ADD sparkling beauty to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias. You'll en- 
joy new thrills, a wealth of pleasure, grow- 
ing these floral gems from China. Easy cul- 
ture. Free catalogue. “Longview,” Box H, 
Crichton, Ala. 





HEMEROCALLIS finest new hybrids of 
the popular daylily. List sent on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





MICHIGAN PEAT exclusively used by 
International Friendship Gardens. 2 bu. 
bag, by freight $1.00. Michigan Peat Co., 
Buchanan, Michigan. 








GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, and 
SEEDS to plant now for Winter flowering 
under glass. Free catalogue. Stanley Cobb, 
Department I, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, 
New York. 





RARE PERENNIAL SEEDS: Daphne 
Geraldiana (yellow); Eremurus robustus; 
Cytisus purpureus; Fritillaria pallidifiora; 
Fritillaria karadaghensis; Clematis sibir- 
ica; Vinca herbacea; fresh Manitoba seed, 
package 50c. Catalogue nearly 600 hardiest 
varieties trees, shrubs, perennial flowers. 
No permit required to import. Write F. L. 
Skinner, F.R.H.S., Dropmore, Manitoba, 
Canada. 





HYBRID AMARYLLIS BULBS: Ready 
after October 15. Nice large bulbs, 50 cents 
each, $4.00 doz. postpaid. Instructions for 
planting with order. Red, red with white, 
pink with white and bronze. Try these as 
house plants this Winter. Makes lovely 
nes gifts. R. E. Kline, Windermere, 





WANTED: English Ivy runners, 12 to 15 
inches length in lots of 500 to 4,000. State 
price. W. E. Doran, 1686 Massachusetts 
Ave., Lexington, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SECRETARIAL POSITION WANTED by 
young woman experienced in nursery office 
routine. Can take complete charge. M. N., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Brass. 











WORKING HEAD GARDENER—SUPEE 

INTENDENT. Middle age, married, no 

children, life experience greenhouse and 

outdoors. Excellent references. Seventeen 

ed last position. Box 167, Wareham, 
ass. 





ITALIAN GARDENER: Age 45; lifetime 
experience on private estates, in green- 
houses and outside. Excellent references. 
F. D., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER - SUPERINTENDENT. Able. 
resourceful; 35 years’ broad, practical. 
scientific experience large estates, commer- 
cial greenhouses, landscaping. Proficient, 
Capable, Dependable. H. S., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 
OF NEW YORK | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


598 Madison Avenue New York City (Organised November 94, 1887) 
Room 601 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Monthly Meeting and Lecture 
October 16, 1940 At 2:30 P.M. 


HERBS 


| By Mrs. Rosetta E. Clarkson 


—_——_>__—. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to 


BROADCASTS 


9:00 a.m., Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 








for Fall Planting." 


tables." 


Admission Free 





September 21—Mr. George Graves | 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural | 
Society. "Shade and Fruit Trees 


| 
| 
September 28—Mr. Paul Dempsey of | Art and Flower Arrangement 


the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. | 
"Harvesting and Storing Vege- | 


COMING EXHIBITION 


October 9, 10, and || 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, FLOWERS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Alfred G. Kay 


and general round table discussion 





Clinic 
Art: Professor C. Hays Sprague 


Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln 


This course, beginning October 3, will con- 
sist of fifteen two-hour sessions, with five 
lectures on Art by Professor Sprague and 
ten lectures on Flower Arrangement by Mrs. 
Lincoln. The Clinic is being offered espe- | 
cially for teachers seeking alertness credit, | 
but it is open also to anyone who is inter- | 
ested in the subject. Full information 
regarding dates, hours, and the scope of the 
course will be sent upon request. 


} 
| Flower Arrangement: | 
| 





Five thousand volumes, including 
recent gardening books, old herbals, 
flora of many States, current horti- 
cultural magazines and bound vol- 
umes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


Office and Library Hours: 


| Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. | 
| Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


Members 





—o—_—_ 

















Ff LANDSCAPE CURBING 

‘o°2* A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 

> Metal Edging Strip For The 

% Separation of Lawn From 
fs. Road, Walk or Garden 








WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


20:9" * 
10." S°:C THE PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Great feathery flowers like exquisite 
pink waterlilies. Hardy, easy, rock 
garden perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


Catalog, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 

















Write for Fall offer 


Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, ard 
Shrubs 

i, + VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 








HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many 
new as well as the favorite older varieties. 
Write Dept. H for 1940 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Seabrook New Hampshire 











JAPANESE IRIS 


‘Rising Sun” Collection 
Labeled Plants, All Different 
8 for $2.00 — 12 for $3.00 


Huge flowers, often as large as 
dinner plates. Giant singles and 
doubles. Self colors, mottled, 
striped, and blended effects. 
Order today. Iris Catalog FREE. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, 





dicated. At convenient intervals throughout the book are 
double page sets of illustrations, most of which are very help- 
ful, although there are a few which are a trifle confusing and 
in some cases not as accurate as the text. 


Important Coming Events 


Sept. 19. West Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show of the West Phila- 
delphia Garden Club at the Philomusian Club. 

Sept. 20. Ardmore, Pa. Annual Fall Flower Show in the Woman’s 
Club Building. 

Sept. 20-21. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Garden Club in the Pennsylvania Station. 

Sept. 21. Kearny, N. J. Fall Flower Show of the Kearny and Arling- 
ton Garden Club in the Kearny Public Library. 

Sept. 20-22. World’s Fair, N. Y. Twenty-Sixth Annual Flower Show 
of the American Dahlia Society at “Gardens on Parade.” 

Sept. 21-22. Hackensack, N. J. Fall Flower Show of the Bergen 
County Federation of Garden Clubs in the Woman’s Club. 

Sept. 21-22. Pittsburgh, Pa. Third Annual Dahlia Show of the 
Western Pennsylvania Dahlia Society in the Hotel Schenley. 

Sept. 21-22. Washington, D.C. Annual Show of the National Capitol 
Dahlia Society at the Shoreham Hotel. 

Sept. 24-25. Hingham, Mass. Annual Fall Exhibition of the Hingham 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, assisted by the Garden Club 
of Hingham, in Agricultural Hall. 

Sept. 24-25. Greenwich, Conn. Annual Flower Show of the West- 
chester and Fairfield Horticultural Society in the Y.M.C.A. Building. 

Sept. 27. Manchester, Mass. Cut Flower and Vegetable Exhibit of 
the North Shore Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 28-29. Lakewood, Ohio. Tenth Annual Dahlia Show of the 
Dahlia Society of Ohio in the Community Center Building. 

Sept. 28-29. Washington, D.C. Eighth Annual Potomac Rose Show 
of the Potomac Rose Society in the New National Museum. 

Sept. 29-30. Baltimore, Md. Annual Exhibition of the Baltimore 
Dahlia Society in the Fifth Regiment Armory. 








PLATE GLASS SHELVES 
and 
COLONIAL HARDWARE 


THE CAPE COD WINDOW WHAT-NOT 
combines these two desirable features in 
a substantial and pleasing manner. 





Newtonville 





GOLD MEDAL LILIES 


Select your Lilies from the same fine 
strains which were awarded.a gold medal 
at the San Francisco Exposition. Write 
today for our illustrated catalog of over 
125 species and varieties for Fall planting. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist 


Folder H on request 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
Massachusetts 











Oswego, Oregon 
















g Immense, fragrant 

\white blooms ,shaded 

=~ 3 Ulilac-pink. American- 2 ¢ 
bs wae ——. guaranteed to " 

> loom. 3 Bulbs 26c; is 

7,60¢;16,$1.Postpaid -%) > 

Lssy lo Grow! 2! Bulb Book Free, Sel 

’¢ Tulips, Daffodils, etc. Syete7 

W. Atiee Burpee Co., 118 Burpee Bidg., Philadelp 









EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


Box 352 














3 See RR RES ne ies Sespel 4 
Popular Selections for Fall Planting 


HENRY A. DREER ™ ‘rnnsceuras: ra 








HORTICULTURE September 15, 1940 


Bartlett Service 1s Available in Every Community from Maine to the Carolinas 


BRANCH OFFICES: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; There are also 150 other cities and 
Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Ellsworth, Me.; towns where special Bartlett Author- 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, ized Agents may arrange for Shade 
he re Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, Tree Care ‘‘The Bartlett Way.’’ Con- 

J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, se Wilmington, Del.; sult phone book or write our Home 


fe. Guchineae D. C.; Richmond, Va. ; Huntington, W. Va. Office at Stamford, Connecticut. 


VBARTLETT-:25: 





